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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 
in Commerce. 

College of Education: A.B. in Education 
and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in 
Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 
Civil Engineering, B.S. in Electrical 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


School of Music: Mus.B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. The 


School of Law operates on the semester system. 


Students may register for full credit at the begin- 


ning of any quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all entrance students must 


register at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR TEE AUTUMN QUARTER 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1930 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR, Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and — women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve 
as teachers and to co-operate in the advance- 
ment of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
uate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in buildin methods, 
field management, building materials, trade 
practice, structural design, and principles of 
architecture. 

THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses on the 
high school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, President 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 
Education. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
Middle Staves and Maryland; by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland; by boards 
of education in other states; by the Univer- 
sity Senate of the M. E. Church; by the 
Regents of the University of New York. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
FACULTY—University trained. 


SITE—HBEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 30 to August 8, 1930. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
20th-24th. Upper Classes, September 25th- 
26th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1854 


A fully equipped and accredited 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 
600 Pastors and Missionaries 
500 Teachers 
400 Physicians and Dentists 
100 Lawyers 
1,000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in 
professional study. 


Fall term opens September 16, 1930. 


Applications for admission should be made 
promptly. Address: 


The President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County 


Pennsylvania 


The Cardinal Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, MARYLAND 
Junior and Senior High School for 
Young Men and Women 
with 
CORRELATED INDUSTRIES 
Splendid location on 200 acre farm 


overlooking Chesapeake Bay and the 
Potomac. 


Normal and happy family life under 
experienced supervision. 


Plenty of out-door recreation, dramatics 
and other student activities. 


Constant spiritual direction. Oppor- 
tunity for daily Communion. 


Mass on all First Fridays. Special 
Lenten Devotions. 


Non-Catholics welcomed. 
—o— 


For terms and further information, address: 
Victor H. Dante, Principal 


THE CARDINAL GIBBONS INSTITUTE 
Ridge, Saint Mary’s County, Maryland 


Wilberforce Gniversity 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
The Mecca of Negro Education 


Founded 1856 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
B.S., A.B., B.S., in Commerce 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
B.S., in Education covering educational 
courses in Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Physical Training and Agricul- 
ture. 
ScHOooL or Music 
College courses giving degree B.M. 
Special training in Organ, Piano, Vio- 
lin and Voice. 


ScHOOL OF RELIGION 


University SCHOOL 
Courses leading to Trades. Healthy 


place—good surrounding for student 
life. 


For full information write Registrar 
GitBert H. Jones, President 


America’s Leading Preparatory School 


for colored youth 


THE 
BORDENTOWN 
SCHOOL 


at Bordentown, N. J. 


Northern boarding school operated 
by the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation for boys and girls. 

Gives approved high school diplomas 
together with modern training in well- 
paying trades. 

Admits students of good character 
over fourteen years of age. A school 
adapted to meet the needs of modern 
youth. 

ADDRESS 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dix. Bookex T. WASHINGTON 
Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for 
Thorough Education in High School and College Courses 
in Agriculture, Business, Education, Mechanical Indus- 
tries, and in Industries for Women. 
| Location Unsurpassed 
Further information furn.shed upon request 
Rovert R. MotTon, Principal 
H. Carter, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLANASSER, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Inimediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 


J. R. EK. LEE, President. 


THE Y.W.C. A. SCHOOL 


of 
Vocational and Trade Training 


The Seeretacio!t and Business School 
The Beauty Culture School The Music School 
‘he Otcssmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 
| Millinery and Other Dress Trades 
| Lump Shade and Novelty Trades 
Inglish and Practical, Cultural Courses 


| Fall term begins SEPTEMBER & 
j DAY and EVENING SESSIONS 


West 137th Street Branch 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the City of New York 
179 West (37th Strect Telephone: Auduben 7900 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Negro education. 
Given graduate standing by universities of the North. 
With no high school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of college spirit in 
scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S.. Th. and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

Special attention is given to the training of teachers. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalog. Address: 


J. L. Peacock, President 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Wirginia Gnion Ghiversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Rated Class I by American Meidical Association 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 
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‘ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information cddress 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Fall term begins Sentember 22 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Kequest 
Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 
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Reproduced through the courtesy of Theatre Arts Monthly 


Paul Robeson as the Moor in the London production of “Othello” 


Ser TEMBER, 1930 
hat could be more distressing to 
the friends of inter-racial good will 
than the present recrudescence of the lynch- 
ing evil. Particularly is this 
The Lyncher om of those who “a in the 
Returns 
lynching statistics of the past 
few years a lynchless America within the 
next decade. That they were unduly opti- 
mistic must be apparent now that the lyncher 
has again been enthroned and has usurped 
the functions of the courts constituted to up- 
hold and enforce the law in Indiana as well 
as Texas, in the progressive commonwealth 
of North Carolina as well as in backward 
Mississippi. 

It is probably misleading to say that lynch- 
ing has returned. Lynching has never been 
really absent from America. And the spirit 
of lynching was only temporarily depressed 
by the threat of the passage of the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching bill in Congress. When the 
danger of federal legislation to curb lynch- 
ing passed, the dormant tendencies of racial 
hate were again awakened and are now in 
full swing and gaining momentum each pass- 
ing day. The lynching habit is contagious. 
Unchecked by authority it spreads with de- 
vastating rapidity and ultimately is neither 
bound by race nor by crime. Today a Negro 
is lynched for an alleged attack on a white 
woman—tomorrow a Negro is lynched for 
an attack on a white man. Negroes have 
been lynched for insolence—and white men 
lynched for attempting to organize black 
and white workers—and who knows but that 
in some not too distant future men may be 
lynched for their religion—their political af- 
filiation—or their economic views. 

It is this aspect of the lynching evil which 
constitutes so grave a menace to American 
institutions. No crime, no matter how re- 
volting, can justify contempt and mockery 
of the law and recent attempts to palliate 
mob violence by subtle and mischievous sug- 
gestions to law abiding Negroes that they 
should curb the criminal elements in their 
race are pernicious and misleading. The 
commission of crime is not a racial peculi- 
arity and law abiding Negroes have no more 
responsibility for criminal Negroes than law 
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abiding whites have for criminal whites. For 
the apprehension and punishment of crimi- 
nals the police and the courts are responsible. 
And there is little reason to believe that in 
the conviction and punishment of Negroes 
accused of crime the courts will err on the 
side of mercy. 

Mob violence and lynching have no place 
in a civilized community. Their occurrence 
indicates the collapse of the orderly processes 
of government. The wretched victim put to 
death by the mob dies not alone; hanging be- 
side him on the gibbet is the sovereign law 
of the land. 


NNE O'HARE McCORMICK has re- 


cently finished a series of articles in 
the New York Times Magazine on “The 
th Promise of the New South.” 
~~ In the final article she says: 
For seventy years the 
South has voted on the Negro question. 
The Negro is its perpetual inhibition. The 
revenge of the slave is to place his masters 
in such subjection that they can make no 
decision political, social, economical or 
ethical without reference to him. He 
made the wealth of the South and its pov- 
erty. Due to his low economic standard, 
all standards are lowered and the poor 
whites come late and ignorant into their 
inheritance. Voteless he dominates politics 
since it is on his account that the South has 
lost its proportionate influence in national 
affairs and the nation has lost the full par- 
ticipation of the South.” 


This is a conservative and restrained state- 
ment of the effect which slavery and the poli- 
cies of reconstruction have had on the South. 
It could be expanded and discussed in more 
detail but it is doubtful if it could be made 
more true. From this statement alone it 
must be apparent that not only is a new atti- 
tude toward the Negro in the South desir- 
able, but that a new attitude is imperative. 
Economically the South is changing, from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy. With 
this change naturally there must come read- 
justment in the traditional political and so- 


: 
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cial alignment of the various groups of the 
population. It would be tragic if the lessons 
of the past were unheeded by those who are 
directing the destiny of the future South. It 
would merely mean the continuance under 
another guise of the conditions referred to 
above; conditions which if they are intoler- 
able to the Negro, are no less degrading to 
the white. The deliberate perpetuation of 
the inequalities which make these conditions 
possible is more than stupid, it is suicidal. 


he these days of industrial depression a 
bank failure is not an isolated phe- 


nomenon. Scores of banks all over the coun- 
A Negro Bank try have failed and are 


Clases tes Deere tailing. And perhaps 
there should be no espe- 


cial concern when a Negro bank is compelled 
to suspend operations. But the closing of the 
Binga Bank in the city of Chicago will have 
repercussions throughout black America. For 
a Negro bank is more than an institution for 
financial savings and transactions—it is a 
symbol of the Negroes’ aspirations to enter 
the commercial life of the nation and it is a 
mark of his faith in the ability and compe- 
tence of his own. Therefore, even thoug) 
there is no actual financial loss to the de- 
positors, there will follow tremendous loss of 
confidence in Negro business enterprise and 
Negro financial institutions. 
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The fact that other Negro banks are ap- 
parently riding the storm successfully wi!! 
not wholly quell the misgivings of those who 
question the economic soundness of financial! 
institutions primarily founded on racial in- 
terests and racial needs. The recent failures 
of the banks of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks and other labor organizations seem 
to strengthen the argument of those who con 
tend that banking cannot be successfully 
maintained in the long run for specialized 
groups whether races, labor, or whatnot. 

One thing at least seems certain—the cre- 
ation of the chain bank representing great 
capital resources is going to increase the haz- 
ards of small banks. Negro banks are neces- 
sarily small both in their capitalization and 
the scope of their operations. And to the 
difficulties of limited investment market due 
to lack of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises within the race, will be added the com- 
petition of the chain bank. There is very 
little real knowledge available on Negro 
financial institutions and their relation to the 
financial structure of the nation. It is sorely 
needed—as is the scientific forecast of their 
ultimate possibilities. A comprehensive and 
scientific appraisal of Negro banking from 
the standpoint of economics would serve to 
allay much apprehension and might prove in- 
valuable for future guidance of Negro busi- 
ness enterprise. 


Query 


By Vircinta Houston 


N what coinage, America 
Will you repay your darker children 


For lost illusions, 
Embittered youth, 


Redeem the blood of our fathers? 
With what coin, O my country? 


u 
‘A 
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Strong Men 


By Sreruinc A. Brown 


The strong men keep coming on. 
Sandburg. 


HEY dragged you from homeland; They tried to guarantee happiness to themselves 
‘ They chained you in coffles By shunting dirt and misery to you. 
They huddled you spoonfashion in filthy hatches 
They sold you to give a few gentlemen ease. You sang: 


They broke you in like oxen tine 
Ther sen Me an’ muh baby gonna shine. 
The strong men keep a comin’ on 


They branded you 
They made your women breeders The strong men git stronger . . . 


They swelled your numbers with bastards... . 
They taught you the religion they disgraced. 


They bought off some of your leaders 
You stumbled, as blind men will .. . 
They coaxed you, unwontedly soft voiced... 


You sang: 

Keep a inchin’ along You followed a way. 

Lak a po’ inch worm.... Then laughed as usual. 

They heard the laugh and wondered; 

You sang: Uncomfortable ; 

Bye and bye U'nadmitting a deeper terror... . 

I’m gonna lay down dis heab; load. ... The strong men keap comin’ on 
Gittin’ stronger . . . 

What, from the slums 

etal Where they have hemmed you, 


The strong men keep a comin’ on What, from the tiny huts 
ey could not keep from you— 
The strong men git stronger. Th Prana f 
: What reaches them 
They point with pride to the roads you built for them, X : 
ar . Making them ill at ease; fearful? 
They ride in comfort over the rails you laid for them. . b hibiti 
They put hammers in your hands oday they shout proki ition at you 
And said—Drive so much before sun down. Thou shalt not this 
“Thou shalt not that” 


“Reserved for whites only” 


You sang: 


Ain't no hammah You laugh. 
In dis lan, 
Strikes lak mine, bebby One thing they cannot prohibit— 
Strikes lak mine. ; 
The strong men . . . coming on 


The strong men gittin’ stronger. 
Strong men... 


They cooped you in their kitchens, 


They penned you in their factories, 
They gave you the jobs that they were too good for, Stronger . . 
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HERE are at least sixty organizations operated 
by Negroes which are doing some form of 
Insurance business. These may be grouped as 
follows: 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Assessment Life Associations 
Fraternal Insurance Associations and 
Mutual Benefit Associations 
A large number of this total group of sixty are 
purely local in their activities and influence and 
many of them revolve around two or three indi- 
viduals who 
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The Possibilities of Negro Insurance 


By Harry H. Pace 
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them out of business and the insurance on their 
books was transferred to the Atlanta Life Insur- 
ance Company contributing very materially to its 
growth. Subsequently it changed from a mutua! 
basis to a capital stock basis with a paid up capita! 
of $25,000, retaining the assessment feature. Late 
on it increased its capital to $100,000 and went on 
a full legal reserve basis. It has since declared a 
100% stock dividend and increased its capital paid 
in to $200,000. 

The Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company 
next in point 
of amount of 


make a liv- 
ing out of 
their opera- 
tions, and 
who have 


Negroes.—THE Ebiror. 
very little 


Can the Negro solve his own employment problem? This ques- 
tion, which has caused considerable agitation recently, provoked this 
article by Harry H. Pace—a pioneer in the field of insurance among ae Saaaaiiien 


insurance in 
force having 


$25,297 ,248 


on its books 
December 


desire or am- 
bition to 
spread their activities beyond a purely local in- 
fluence. 

Of this number twelve are on a full legal reserve 
basis and endeavor to maintain reserves required by 
the Law under the reserve statutes of the state in 
which they operate. The bulk of insurance in force 
in Negro owned companies is carried in these 
twelve companies, most of whom do both an Ordi- 
nary business consisting of insurance on which the 
premiums are paid quarterly, semi-annually and 
annually, as well as an Industrial business on which 
the premiums are paid weekly. Four of these com- 
panies have insurance in force of more than twenty 
million dollars each, four others have insurance in 
force of more than ten million and less than twenty 
million dollars. The others range downward to 
less than one million dollars. 

Most of them began as Mutual Benefit or Assess- 
ment organizations and converted themselves after 
a period of years into legal reserve companies. The 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Durham, N. C., are the 
oldest two of the group which began as small assess- 
ment organizations and have arisen after a period 
of more than thirty years operation to where they 
had in force December 31, 1929, respectively, the 
amounts of $73,443,312 and $38,877,186. The 
Atlanta Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, began as a Mutual Health Benefit Society 
about 1907 and grew by absorbing other small simi- 
lar institutions until in 1916 it was incorporated 
under the present title. At the time of its organiza- 
tion such associations were not required to make 
any deposits with the Insurance Departments as a 
guarantee of their solvency, and a number of other 
organizations flourished throughout the State. To 
curb their growth a law was enacted requiring every 
association to put up $5,000 with the Insurance De- 
partment. This effectually put a large number of 


31, 1929, as 
a result of a consolidation of the business of the 
Northeastern Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, the Liberty Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, IIl., and the Supreme Life and Casualty 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, which took place in 
June 1929. 

The following table gives the name and standing 
of Insurance in force divided as to Industria! and 
Ordinary of twenty-nine companies whose figures 
are available at this time: 

Name of Company Industrial Ordinary Total 
National Benefit Life 

Insurance Company, 

Washington, D. C. $43,479,559 $29,963,753 $73,443,312 
North Carolina Mutual 

Life Insurance Co., 


Durham, N. C. 24,622,181 14,255,005 38,877,186 
Atlanta Life Ins. Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 20,291,865 5,543,286 25,835,151 
Supreme Liberty 

Life Ins. Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 8,953,281 16,643,967.29 25,597,248 
Victory Life Ins. Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 1,245,352 14,080,408 15,325,760 
Universal Life Ins. Co., 

Memphis, Tennessee 10,464,213 2,278,600 12,742,813 


Unity Industrial Life 
Insurance Company, 


New Orleans, La. errr 10,085,992 
Domestic Life Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 6,500,000 3,500,000 10,000,000 


Afro-American Life 

Insurance Company, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 7,983,904 1,824,585 9,808,489 
Pilgrim Health & 

Life Ins. Company, 

Augusta, Georgia 9,297,350 
Southern Aid Society 

of Virginia, Inc., 

Richmond, Va. 5,923,746 
Louisiana Industrial 

Life Ins. Company, 

New Orleans, La. 5,731,284 
Peoples Industrial 

Insurance Company, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 5,621,451 


> 
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Industrial Ordinary Total 


\ame of Company 
Richmond Beneficial 
Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va. 2,969,457 275,500 3,244,957 
Guaranty Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, 

Savannah, Ga. a 2,975,917 
Pyramid Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, 

Chicago, Illinois 2,644,075 
Underwriters Mutual 

Life Ins. Company, 

Chicago, Illinois 1,746,923 411,851 2,158,774 
Winston Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 1,595,712 
Gibraltar Health 

& Accident Ins. Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 1,082,733 
King Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
Edenton, N. C. 
Douglas Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, La. 959,454 
Golden State Guarantee 

Fund Insurance Co., 


“1,037,519 


Los Angeles, Calif 931,122 udixeass 931,122 
Union Mutual Ins. Co., 
Mobile, Alabama Seales 769,410 


Mutual Relief & 
Beneficial Asso., 


Columbia, S. C. 576,247 85,000 661,247 
Anchor Life Ins. Co., 

Massillon, Ohio 238,330 367,378 605,708 
Security Life Ins. Co., 

Muskogee, Okla. 309,599 282,500 592,099 
Protective Mutual 

Life Ins. Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 456,327 
Union Central .Relief 

Association, 

Birmingham, Ala. 204,155 204,155 
Federal Life Ins. Co., 

Washington, D. C 114,383 


Total for 29 Companies $269,353,374 


This does not represent all of the insurance in 
force in colored companies as there are a number of 
organizations from whom figures are not obtainable 
from either of the printed reports which make a 
specialty of collecting information as to the stand- 
ing of insurance organizations throughout the entire 
country, nor could reports be obtained from the com- 
panies themselves who perhaps did not appreciate the 
necessity of responding to an inquiry to furnish fig- 
ures for such a compilation as this. Nevertheless 
the total of insurance in force in the twenty-nine 
organizations listed above is surprisingly small. The 
first feeling is one of surprise and shock as the 
realization is brought home to us that the Negro 
controls so little of the insurance business which is 
of such vital importance to his race. When it is 
considered that the widely discussed figure of 960 
millions of dollars of insurance on colored lives 
which the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
admits that it had in force on its books was in 1926, 
the meager totals of these twenty-nine companies are 
almost depressing. The only consolation that these 
figures offer is that it points the way to the Produc- 
tion Department of these companies to a greater 
and more intensive drive for business. 

In addition to the insurance which is carried on 
colored people in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, there are a number of industrial com- 
panies throughout the South and West which have 
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large amounts of insurance in force on their books 
on the lives of colored people. This is notably true of 
the National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Nashville, Tennessee, which ranks nineteen on 
the list of new business written in 1929, and a 
large percentage of whose policyholders are colored. 
This is also true of the Life and Casualty Company 
of Nashville, Tennessee, as well as the Industrial 
Life and Health of Atlanta, Georgia, the Baltimore 
Life of Washington, D. C., the Western & South- 
ern of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Kentucky Central 
of Louisville, Ky., all of whom have perhaps more 
Industrial insurance in force on their books than 
any of the colored companies named in_ this 
computation. 

It would indicate therefore that there is in force 
on Negro lives easily a billion and 500 millions of 
dollars of insurance in both white and colored com- 
panies throughout the country. But the colored com- 
panies are getting only a small proportion of this 
business, having perhaps less than 1/16 of the 
amount of outstanding insurance which is being 
carried by their own people. Not a company of 
the Negro group has yet been able to amass 100 
million dollars of insurance although there are 
seventy-six white companies which have insurance 
in force ranging from 100 millions of dollars to 
more than 17 billion 933 millions. 

But it must be considered that the insurance busi- 
ness among colored people is comparatively young. 
The oldest organization among those listed here is 
the Southern Aid Society of Richmond, Virginia, 
which began business as a Mutual Health and Acci- 
dent concern back in 1893. For many years it 
confined its operations entirely to Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, and has only recently spread 
into New Jersey. The real beginning of interest 
in life insurance on a big scale was in 1913 when 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was organized as an original old line legal 
reserve company. Its successful operation of the 
first few years of its existence encouraged the organi- 
zation of other old line companies and influenced 
several others to change their status from Mutual 
and Assessment Companies to a legal reserve basis. 
The Mississippi Beneficial Life Ins. Company had 
been organized as an old line Company a few years 
prior to the organization of the Standard Life In- 
surance Company and had confined its operations 
largely to the Industrial business, while the Standard 
started off as an Ordinary Company and confined 
its activities almost exclusively to an Ordinary 
business. 

The number of policies outstanding in these com- 
panies is of interest in showing the number of per- 
sons who have been reached by their influence and 
which indicates that we have not even begun to 
scratch the surface as to the prospects for insurance. 
We are able to obtain exact information on seven- 
teen of the largest companies who reported 957,344 
policies outstanding. There are undoubtedly an- 
other 50,000 policies at least outstanding in the 
group of small companies who gave no figures and 
which would indicate that perhaps 1/12 of colored 
America is insured in organizations owned and 
operated by the race. 

During the year of 1929 these seventeen com- 
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panies issued 502,626 policies for $87,069,019 of in- 
surance and during the same period they had a lapse 
of 529,553 policies for $84,139,827 of insurance. 
There were actually more policies lapsed in 1929 by 
these seventeen companies than they issued, although 
the net amount of insurance in force increased 
$2,828,192. This may not indicate anything in 
particular except that labor conditions during last 
year affected the smaller wage earners and Indus- 
trial class more than it did the Ordinary policy- 
holders. But these 529,553 policies that went off 
the books represented a vital loss to these Com- 
panies in more ways than one. It represented a 
loss in the cost of the printing of these policies. 
It represented a loss from the medical examination 
fees paid and it represented a loss in the cost of 
clerical hire in the Home Offices necessary to issue 
and properly record these policies, as well as the 
cost of postage to mail them and the time of agents 
to deliver them. From this lapse loss alone these 
seventeen Companies conservatively were out of 
$75,000, which ought to have gone into the surplus 
account and which is a partial explanation of how 
the surplus of most of our companies decreases 
steadily instead of increasing as it should. 

The seventeen companies from whom complete 
figures were obtained report the payment to policy- 
holders during 1929 as follows: 


Death Claims 
Sick Claims 

Disability Claims 61,868 
Total Paid to Policyholders.. 4,588,801 


This indicates that these seventeen companies paid 
out in 1929 to policyholders $4,588,801, while they 
collected in first year premiums $3,585,364. In 
addition they collected in renewal premiums the 
sum of $7,014,870 or a total premium income of 
$10,600,234. The fact that more than seven 
millions of premium paying business has persisted 
long enough to become renewal business is a hopeful 
sign and it indicates that perhaps within the next 
few years sufficient business will have become re- 
newal and will have persisted long enough to over- 
come the cost of acquiring it and will have begun 
to yield a profit. 

The most striking fact about the disbursements 
of these seventeen companies is that they paid for 
personal service to members of the race the sum of 


$3,761,774 divided as follows: 


Commissions to agents first year 

Commissions to agents renewal 

Agency supervision 

Branch office expenses including salaries 
of managers and clerks 

Salaries of officers and employees 

Medical examination fees.......... 


$3,868,095 
658,838 


$1,390,279 
524,620 
657,919 


299,379 
819,921 
69,656 


$3,761,774 


The whole number of persons employed by these 
seventeen companies from whom figures were ob- 
tained is 571 in the Home Offices and 4,418 in the 
field, which makes a total of 4,989 employed. It is 
fair to assume that all of these employees are 
colored and that all of the above amount paid for 
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personal service was paid to colored people. Conse- 
quently these seventeen companies furnished profit- 
able employment to 4,989 people and paid them 
more than three and three-quarter millions of dollars 
for their services. How much of the other items 
paid out for rent, advertising, inspection, legal 
expenses, printing and miscellaneous items went 
into the hands of colored people is not so easy to 
compute. But it is safe to say that at least one-half 
of the disbursements for these items went to colored 
landlords, newspapers, printers, carpenters, colored 
electricians and other workers. If that assumption 
is correct it would mean that another amount of 
$103,161 went back to the Negro race, making a 
grand total of $3,864,935 which these seventeen col- 
ored companies contributed to the economic ad- 
vancement of the race in the way of profitable em- 
ployment for individuals and in the development of 
business enterprises of the race. This figure would 
undoubtedly be materially increased if figures were 
available for all the sixty organizations which are 
known to be in existence. It would certainly run 
closer to four million five hundred thousand dollars 
that colored people paid to themselves in jobs in 
connection with the conduct of insurance companies 
that it would to some smaller figure. 

With these basic facts in mind it is easy enough 
to deduce with reasonable certainty other compara- 
tive facts which ought to be brought home forcibly 
to Negroes. From the foregoing record we have 
seen that the seventeen largest companies and a 
number of smaller ones have in force only about 
1/6 of the amount of life insurance which certainly 
exists on the lives of colored people and on which 
they are paying premiums and have been paying 
premiums for a long time. The ratio of premium 
income to the business in force is perhaps the same 
among white companies as it is among colored. It is 
evidently clear that the colored companies altogether 
perhaps have '4 as much insurance on their books 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company alone 
has on the lives of colored people. Colored people 
collected during 1929 $12,102,880 from their 
policyholders. On this basis the Metropolitan col- 
lected certainly not less than forty-eight millions of 
dollars from colored policyholders. The possibility 
is that it collected considerably more. But, if a 
twelve million dollar income can furnish jobs for 
4,989 in colored companies and can pay them three 
and three-quarter millions of dollars in salaries and 
commissions and payment for personal service, the 
Metropolitan owes the race four times as many jobs 
based on the business which it does among colored 
people, and ought to be employing not less than 
19,956 colored people, and ought to be paying to 
the race in salaries, commissions, medical fees and 
payment for other services the enormous sum of 
$13,500,000 annually and ought to have been doing 
it for several years. The same thing is true of 
other organizations to which reference has been 
made and who carry large amounts of insurance on 
the lives of colored people and who do not employ 
a single colored agent or clerk or manager or official. 
But granting that our mathematical ratio is wrong 
and that the same amount of business in the Metro- 
politan because of its relatively small proportion to 
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the total, did not require so many ptrsons to handle 
it, the fact still sticks out as a big and important 
fact that whatever the ratio of premiums to jobs 
may be, colored people are getting from white insur- 
ance companies far less than they are paying for. 
‘|hey get from these companies protection and a 
fair settlement of claims. They get from colored 
companies the same thing plus employment for col- 
ored boys and girls who will come out of our schools 
looking for jobs. They get the use of the invest- 
ment funds which these colored companies have 
accumulated, all of which are being placed in first 
mortgages on colored homes and places of business. 
Nobody has even definitely established that a single 
colored man is employed by any of these organiza- 
tions who are taking millions of dollars in premiums 
from the race each year. Granting that there may 
be somewhere a few employed it is safe to assume 
that they are occupying menial jobs, and that these 
big organizations are falling so far short of their 
duty that they may actually be said to be evading it. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore that our 
colored insurance organizations do not advance more 
rapidly. It is not to be wondered at that the amount 
of insurance in force in these companies is so small. 
But it is to be wondered at that we have advanced 
as far as we have and have within two decades been 
able to develop a line of commercial activity that 
gives employment to nearly 5,000 people and that 
pays them nearly four million dollars each year. 


Warning 


By Puitip M. Harpinc 


T summer's end we'll bid it swift goodbye, 
Drink down its last sweet breath; turn each to each 
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But what has been done can be so greatly increased 
by cooperative effort that it seems unthinkable that 
any person who reflects upon this condition will 
not realize the necessity of united action on this 
score. We all want increased commercial oppor- 
tunities. We all want more openings of higher 
class employment for colored people. We all want 
more funds available to help in the purchase of homes 
and to stabilize those which have been purchased. 
The way to these desires and ideals is reasonably 
clear. Within the next five years the colored peo- 
ple of this country could completely change their 
economic condition. If all the insurance which our 
people carry in America was carried in colored 
organizations and the premiums thereon paid to 
colored companies, we would create over night 
20,000 new jobs with added compensation. We 
would save over night 1,000 Negro homes that 
would be foreclosed and lost before the end of the 
year. Nobody is foolish enough to advise anyone 
to drop whatever insurance they have. It has a 
definite value and it should be retained no matter 
in what company it is now held. But, if all the 
new business which is to be written within the next 
twelve months and which will be written on Negro 
lives, is placed with our own agents and in our own 
companies and the premiums paid to them, it will 
help to bring about a condition which will make 
unemployment less acute and it will conserve the 
resources of the race. 


And say farewell—kiss quickly—laugh end cry 

And break beyond the echo of our speech. 
Then—nothing left behind us but the shadows 

Of daring moods, long dreams, and the loose strains 


Of broken music clinging to the meadows 


And startled laughter in the autumn rains. 


And so: fair warning to us! Let us be 
Parbaric in our haptiness and bare 


Our singing throats to moonlight! Dance—break free— 
And let the south wind solinter through our hair! 
Contema the bursting seconds as they creep— 


November will be amble time to weer. 
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The Emperors Jones 


By GWENDOLYN BENNETT 


OW that the Negro as an integral part of the 
American theatre has come into being there 
must be standards by which to judge his ability and 
achievement. There are Barrymores and Sotherns 
by which to measure a Hampden. There are Mar- 
lowes and Modjeskas by which to measure a Cowl. 
And so we come to the Negro whose outstanding 
interpretation in drama has been the ill-fated Em- 
peror—that is, until the recent Othello of Robeson 
matched itself with the famous portrayal by Ira 
Aldridge. I am willing to wager that for many a 
round year Negro actors will be spoken of in terms 
of their ability to do O'Neill's hectored character. 

So far as New York columns are concerned we 
have had to date two outstanding Emperors Jones— 
namely, Charles Gilpin and Paul Robeson. I had 
the rare good fortune to see the premiere of what | 
consider the other outstanding member of this royal 
family. On May 29, 1929, at the Hedgerow Thea- 
tre, in Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa., Wayland Rudd 
was presented as Brutus Jones. 

Philadelphia with all its repressions and quiet dig- 
nity had turned out en masse. Inter-racial gatherings 
in Philadelphia are 
usually farces except 
in one or two rare 
instances. This was 
one of the rare in- 
stances. To speak 
of a theatrical pre- 
miere as an_inter- 
racial gathering 
seems an anomaly. 
However, this par- 
ticular premiere bore 
all the earmarks 
of a studied and 
planned meeting of 
the proverbial twain. 
Two bus-loads of 
colored people had 
gone the 
square at the back 
of Broad Street sta- 
tion with much ado 
and laborious check- 
ing of those present 
and much confusion 
about those not yet 
arrived. Of course 
the fine old families 
of Germantown had 
driven in their own 
cars. Arriving, after 
a beautiful drive, at 
the theatre one came 


Weyland Rudd in the prayer scene from “The Emperor Jones” 


upon a scene of the most delicious pandemonium 
I have ever witnessed. It seems that the Negro 
contingent had come in legion although a much 
lesser number had been expected. It seems that 
there had been some understanding between Mr. 
Jasper Deeter, the spirit of the Hedgerow Theatre, 
and a little theatre group among colored people 
with whom he had been working that they were to 
have complimentary seats. They had paid their 
bus-fare; there was no returning until the bus re- 
turned with the entire group. The powers that 
were prevailed on Mr. Deeter and finally by some 
miracle he managed to crowd in everybody who had 
come at quite a loss to the house and with the same 
promise cf “not soon again.” With this fanfare 
the play was ready to begin. .. . 

It is difficult to speak of this particular produc- 
tion of the “Emperor Jones” without saying some- 
thing about the Hedgerow Theatre itself. The 
movement, for it is a movement, is not new. It 
seems that it has been on foot some four years or 
more. Jasper Deeter, who acts as director of the 
theatre and also plays in the productions there, is 
really the power be- 
hind the throne. He 
is no long-haired in- 
tellectual with a 
flare for the theatre 
but a_ died-in-the- 
wool trouper whose 
name _ makes no 
small conjure along 
Broadway. You 
have but talk 
with him to feel the 
fire and sincerity of 
the man. Jasper 
Deeter will always 
be remembered as 
the original Smith- 
ers, a part that he 
still plays with con- 
vincing fervor. Mr. 
Deeter is well re- 
membered for his 
superior directing of 
the original cast 
of “In Abraham's 
Bosom.” Of this 
venture a journalist 
says, “While this 
play was being per- 
formed in the Gar- 
rick Theatre the di- 
rectors of the Thea- 
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tre Guild saw it, and for their production of ‘Porgy’ 
they selected all four of Mr. Deeter’s principals, two. 
whom he had selected from the comparatively wide 
theatrical nowhere. 


Mitchell was 

offered role 
that was not to 
her liking, and 
elected instead 
of ‘Porgy’ Jed 
Harris’ ‘Co- 
quette.””” This 
gives some idea 
of Mr. Deeter’s 
ability to choose 
stars. This 
seems to have a 
direct bearing 
on the fact that 
he seems to 
have picked the 
best of the ma- 
jor three actors 
of “Emperor 
Jones.” 

For me there 
was something 
fearful and con- 
temptible about 
the Brutus 
Jones of Char- 
les Gilpin; 
there was some- 
thing almost 
childlike about 
the rollicking 
Emperor of 
Paul Robeson; 
Wayland Rudd 
did something 
that was a com- 
bination of both 
of these with a 
dash of some- 
thing so poig- 
nant that it 
wrung your 
heart as you 
lived through 
the part with 
him. He seemed 
to give a larger 
futility to the 
role. He didn’t 
seem so much a 


senseless bully caught in the toils of his own folly 
as a human being crushed by an insurmountable 
fate. For some reason words seem to fail me in 
describing just the shade of difference that made 
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this portrayal more artistic to me than the other 


in stature he is a cross between Robeson and Gil- 


One of the principals, Abbie pin. He has that rich dark color that Robeson has. 


Sia 


Wayland Rudd as Brutus Jones in “The Emperor Jones” by Eugene O'Neill 


track to their door. 


His voice has 
those organ 
overtones about 
which Euro- 
peans rave when 
they are heard 
in our blues 
and spirituals. 
If I seem eulo- 
gistic, 1 may be 
forgiven by vir- 
tue of the excel- 
lency of Mr. 
Rudd’s _ perfor- 
mance. 

I can’t help 
wishing that the 
Hedgerow The- 
atre were in and 
around the New 
York center of 
drama. Such 
rare finds as 
Wayland Rudd 
should not be 
hidden even 
though in the 
lovely Moylan- 
Rose Valley. 
Mr. Deeter 
says that theirs 
is a theatre in 
which an actor 
may act in ac- 
cordance with 
his ability and 
ambitions not 
with restrictions 
because of his 
type. When 
last I talked 
with Mr. Deet- 
er he was plan- 
ning to present 
“In Abraham’s 
Bosom.” | won- 
der whether 
Wayland Rudd 
played Abe. 
There are great 


possibilities before the Hedgerow Theatre. I’m a 
bit afraid that, although they have secluded them- 
selves the world will make the proverbial beaten 
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Southern Negroes and Politics 


By Tuomas L. DaBney 


UT one other institution in the annals of 
human history has had as many dupes, fools 
and slavish adherents as politics. The average man 
may exercise some forethought and _ intelligence 
about fraternal membership, club membership or 
business affiliation but practically none about party 
membership. And this is not a racial trait, for 
southern whites have been as slavish in their sup- 
port of the “Solid South” as southern Negroes have 
been in their solid support of the Republican party. 
Both Negroes and whites have been misled con- 
cerning the real function of political parties. 
According to the average high school text book on 
political science political parties are institutions for 
putting into execution the collective will of society. 
Laymen and students are taught that political parties 
are democratic institutions organized and maintained 
in the interest of the citizens as a whole. But these 
statements are misleading because they do not set 
forth properly either the nature or function of 
political parties. 

Political parties represent economic groups and 
economic interests. They are controlled from top 
to bottom by economic groups. There is, however, 
quite a difference between economics and _ politics. 
While economics proper is concerned with getting 
things by making them, politics is interested in 
getting things by taking them. To state the con- 
trast more mildly politics is the means by which 
economic groups secure and maintain, under the 
guise of democratic government, their strategic 
economic and financial position in society. But in 
a republic such as ours, political leaders are com- 
pelled to teach that political parties represent the 
people. 

Neither of our major parties ever represented the 
people. The Republican party is the political ex- 
pression of industry. From the first it was the 
party of manufacturing interests. The present de- 
funct Democratic party of the South is the political 
reflection of plantation interests, agriculture and 
middle business men. Stated in the language of 
economics the Republican party was organized to 
oppose the slave system and not slavery as such. 
It favored the wage system as against the feudal 
system because the latter was a hindrance to the 
development of big business and industry. The 
humane interest which certain groups like the 
Quakers and cultured Christians had in the personal 
freedom of the slaves could function only because 
this interest did not run counter to the requirements 
of northern industry. 

The abolition of slavery was not so much a moral 
question; it was fundamentally an economic ques- 
tion. The destruction of the slave system was 
necessary in order to safeguard the interests of 
American industry. And the promotion of industry 
was the prime function of the Republican party. 
Throughout the reconstruction period it was to the 
interest of the Republican party to champion the 
cause of the Negro in order to strengthen its newly 


gained position over the plantation interests as a 
result of the military victory on the battlefield. So 
long as such a vital relationship existed between 
the Grand Old Party and the Negro, Frederick 
Douglass’ statement that “the Republican party is 
the ship; all else is the sea” had a point of real 
significance. 

But political alignments change when there is a 
shift of economic interests. And politics is dis- 
tinguished for its matchless realism. Political par- 
ties are not the least sentimental in their function of 
allegiance. Politics is a cold, heartless, exacting 
game. The history of the Republican party in its 
dealings with the Negro is evidence of this fact. No 
sooner had chattel slavery been overthrown beyond 
the danger point and industrialism established on a 
safe basis than the Republican party began to for- 
sake the Negro. 

During the latter part of the reconstruction 
period under the administration of President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes the military dictatorship established 
in the South by the Republican regime was with- 
drawn. Within a short time the Republicans were 
dislodged from power all over the South and the 
control of state and local governments fell into the 
hands of the Democrats. From that moment the 
Republican party began to manifest less interest in 
the cause of the Negro. Instead of trying to win 
the South politically, the party adopted a new 
technique which was not only less offensive to the 
South but which was better calculated to increase 
the party’s strength in the North and West which 
nominally was Republican territory. 

The withdrawal of the Republican party from 
the South was pure and simple a matter of economic 
necessity. The problem of the abolition of slavery 
would never have reached such political importance 
except for its economic relevancy to the all im- 
portant and more potent question of free labor 
versus slave labor. And at the close of the four 
years of war industry had received such a great set- 
back that the question of industrial rehabilitation in 
the North was by far a more pressing and a more 
appealing problem than the question of abstract 
freedom for southern Negroes. 

It is possible that a few farsighted Republican 
statesmen realized that the establishment of the 
“Solid South” would not prove a final obstacle to 
the triumph of industrialism in the nation. The 
abolition of chattel slavery had already sounded the 
death knell of the feudal system; and with the 
passing of that system the real basis of the old 
Democratic party was destroyed. 

When the basis of the old southern Democracy 
was destroyed the center of party control shifted 
from the South to the North. The party then 
championed the cause of the farmers and small busi- 
ness interests. The tariff became the question of 
interest between the Republicans and the Democrats 
as a national problem, and the race question became 
the focus of attention of party politics in the South. 
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As time passed the “Solid South” became politically 
an adjunct of the Democratic party with no issue 
save the so-called Negro question. Nevertheless, 
this southern oligarchy, through skillful propaganda, 
made the race issue so real that it has served to keep 
the South solid until this day! 

‘The persistence of the “Solid South” coupled 
with the historical role of the Democratic party 
explains in large measure the political allegiance of 
the Negroes in the South to the Republican party. 
It is almost as true to say, however, that the whole- 
hearted and historical loyalty of the Negroes to the 
Republican party explains to some extent the per- 
sistency of the “Solid South.” But it is natural that 
Negroes should have allied themselves with their 
political friends rather than with their political 
enemies. 

The feeling of the Negroes against the Demo- 
cratic party and the old ruling class in the South 
ware so prenounced that they could not countenance 
the very idea of ever supporting such a group. 
Furthermore, the race felt that it would have been 
a betrayal of trust to the Republican party to give 
aid and support to its historical enemy, the Demo- 
cratic party. Even with the odds against them the 
Negroes preferred to play the role of protest voters 
than to support the Democratic party. 

And yet southern Negroes found themselves in a 
most unfortunate and peculiar condition. By the 
exigencies of the times Negroes were living not only 
in the midst of their political enemies but under 
state and local governments under their complete 
control. Once these new southern rulers came to 
power they were not content with Negro voters un- 
der any circumstances. They proceeded to strip the 
Negroes of every vestige of political power. By 
ballot box stuffing, the tissue ballot, stealing, cor- 
ruption, K.K.K. intimidation and brute force south- 
ern Negroes were reduced within twenty-five years 
after emancipation to complete political impotency 
in every southern state. Seeing such a determined 
effort on the part of southern whites to keep Negroes 
out of politics, Booker T. Washington began to 
advise the race not to aspire to political offices and 
to concentrate on industrial pursuits, business and 
thrift. 

Many southern Negroes did not relish the idea 
of withdra:ving from politics, and there was always 
some doubt among the most radical elements in the 
race, North and South, as to the wisdom of Wash- 
ington’s doctrine. The Negro statesmen would not 
accept Washington’s advice because they knew that 
no group’s economic or social position is secure unless 
it has sufficient political power to defend it. In 
every southern state Negroes fought to the last for 
their hard-earned right to vote and to participate 
in the state and local governments. 

Southern Negroes, however, soon became absorbed 
in the same every day problems as the southern 
whites. The urgent need for a practical program 
of education, work, health and general economic 
adjustment finally overshadowed the logical but 
abstract theory of political rights for the race, and 
as a consequence political aspirations finally gave 
way to an increased interest in education, thrift, 
business, work and social uplift. 

No one will deny the fact that southern Negroes 
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have made great progress in education, business and 
social organization since emancipation. But this 
progress, being obstructed and hindered every step 
of the way, has served to emphasize, as no theory 
could, not merely the importance of safeguarding the 
political and civic rights of the Negroes but the 
absolute necessity of Negroes using these rights. 
Booker T. Washington's reconstruction philosophy 
has brought the Negro’s political problem to a 
dramatic climax. The experience of southern 
Negroes has proved to them that political power is 
indispensable in safe-guarding a people’s interest in 
a nation run by political parties. 

Southern Negroes have also had a fruitful experi- 
ence in their dealings with the Republican party. 
This experience is pregnant with social and political 
significance. For more than twenty-five years the 
record of the Grand Old Party in its dealings with 
Negroes has been such as to weaken the confidence 
of all Negroes in the party. Scarcely any Negroes 
but the hopelessly ignorant or the unfaithful leaders 
of the race who are paid a pittance for their loyalty 
to the Grand Old Party have the least bit of confi- 
dence in Republican leaders. It is evident to all 
intelligent and thoughful Negroes that the Repub- 
lican party is no longer solicitous of the constitu- 
tional rights of the Negro. This poignant fact has 
begun to worry certain Negro office seekers in the 
South who fear that they shall not succeed in cor- 
ralling sufficient Negro votes for the party to win 
favor with the party leaders. Such staunch Repub- 
lican supporters as Perry Howard, Robert Church, 
the late Bishop John Hurst, Ernest Lyons, Attorney 
James A. Cobb, Ben Davis and John R. Lynch won 
and maintained their status in the Grand Old Party 
by their influence over the Negro vote. So long as 
the position of these men seemed secure they exhib- 
ited confidence in the party despite the party’s poor 
record in behalf of Negro rights in recent years. 

But the rank and file have displayed more scepti- 
cism with regard to the sincerity of the Republican 
regime than Negro committeemen. And at times 
this scepticism has expressed itself in stern criticism 
of party leaders. A great wave of scepticism swept 
the race immediately following the World War. 
The Grand Old Party was openly and _ harshly 
denounced at many political meetings throughout 
the South. In some sections this critical, defiant 
attitude took a radical turn where open advocacy of 
a complete break with the party was propagated. 
The revolt in Virginia reached formidable propor- 
tions resulting in the nomination of Negro candi- 
dates for state offices. 

Facing such a complex political situation what 
policy should southern Negroes adopt? What is the 
political salvation of southern Negroes? To 
thoughtful Negroes the establishment of a Negro 
party in the South is inexpedient. Such a move- 
ment would furnish material for the southern white 
demagogues and thereby strengthen the “Solid 
South.” Furthermore, such a race party would be 
out of harmony with the dominant socio-economic 
trends in the South. Race politics, crystalized into 
a political party, would not represent the basic in- 
terests of the Negro masses. 

There is certainly no qualitative difference be- 
tween the problems of the Negro masses and the 
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white masses in the South. Where differences exist 
they are quantitative rather than qualitative. Even 
if race psychology in the South is such that Negroes 
and whites will vote color instead of men and real 
issues for many years, it would not be statesmenlike 
to acquiesce in such superficial politics. 

Every outstanding social problem in the South 
today transcends racial lines, for evils and mal- 
adjustments have a dogged way of refusing to fit 
into racial categories. Unemployment, for example, 
affects both Negroes and whites. The high tariff 
makes the family expense of both whites and 
Negroes higher. Disease germs are no respectors of 
persons. Poor Negro schools have a deleterious 
effect upon the general intelligence of the white 
South. 

Rejecting the idea of a Negro political party, 
therefore, southern Negroes are adopting a new 
political technique—the only policy to follow until 
a liberal or labor party is organized in the South. 
This new idea evolved out of a peculiar political 
situation with few parallels outside of the South. 
This peculiar situation grows out of the transcen- 
dental importance of primary elections over general 
elections in almost every political unit in the whole 
South. By virtue of the one-party system in the 
South the election of practically every local and 
state officer is determined in the primaries. But 
laws in the South confine voting in the Democratic 
primaries to white persons. Under the circum- 
stances Negro votes in the general election carry no 
weight whatsoever. 

Because the exercise of their political prerogatives 
in general elections has no appreciable effect on 
political matters, southern Negroes have begun quite 
wisely to fight for the right to vote in the primaries. 
Votes cast in the primaries will count for something, 
for the center of political power is in these primaries. 

An increasing number of southern Negroes are 
beginning to realize that a voteless race is 
absolutely helpless in modern society. Northern 
Negroes have manifested this keen insight for many 
years. They know that the right to vote and to 
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Music on the Hill 


By Eart Lawson SypNor 


HE rain plays music on the hill, 
And tree tops hold the notes, then spill 
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participate in the government is the most cherished 
and the most important right of citizens in ay 
civilized land. All thoughtful Negroes know that 
no race or group is wise or intelligent enough to 
govern another race or group without its conse xt 
and participation. And many southern Negroes are 
no longer content to live under local and stare 
governments run by white men. 


Southern Negroes are more determined now thin 
ever to gain the vote—a vote that will count for 
something. And this is not a matter of empty 
political aspiration, or the desire to establish black 
domination in the South as the insincere southern 
demagogues would have us believe; but it is a plain 
case of absolute necessity. Every analysis of politi- 
cal and social conditions in the South dictates the 
Negro’s course. In the first place the South is in 
the grip of a powerful, entrenched oligarchy kept 
in power by a rotten one-party system. In addition 
primary elections have become a decisive factor in 
the choice of state and local officials in many cases, 
rendering general elections, except in certain cases, 
a purely perfunctory matter. And finally the pro- 
tection and the promotion of the interests and rights 
of Negroes are, in great part, the function of state 
and local officials who are elected by and are 
answerable only to the state and local political 
machine. 


If southern Negroes wish to use the ballot to the 
best advantage under the one-party system, the 
Democratic primary is the only immediate medium. 
And if the ideals and the purposes of this capitalist 
party are unsatisfactory for the masses of whites 
and Negroes in the South, let both groups try the 
tactics of boring from within. If the superficial 
race issue could be relegated from southern politics, 
political objectivity and realism might finally take 
the place of political obscurantism. Such a healthy 
political condition would serve to clarify the real 
political problems of the South and to reveal their 
underlying economic basis. Until that healthy stage 
is reached the South will remain a political Sahara. 


Them into melodies that race 

Like tear drops down a lovely face. 
Each silver note—a new refrain 

That snares the wind and sings again 
On mossy stumps, and padded beds 
Of leaves. And now, like little heads 
Of laughter courting not a care, 


The merry rain combs earth’s green hair. 
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‘6 T is, beyond doubt,” wrote Lafcadio Hearn, 

in The First Muezzin, “that during the 
pre-Islamic era, and for more than a century after- 
wards, the musicians of the Arabians were chiefly 
African slaves, generally half-breeds or blacks; and 
that these slaves often possessed phenomenal voices, 
and rose to high distinction because of this fact and 
their skill in musical improvisation.” 

In this sympathetic and enlightening sketch the 
author tells the life story of Bilal, the first man to 
sing the Adzan or Mohammedan call to prayer, and 
hence ever after known as the first Muezzin. Bilal- 
bin-Rabah was the son of a slave, and was himself a 
slave until bought by a zealous and devoted Moslem 
and—for the love of God—made a free man. The 
story goes that he had already embraced the faith of 
Islam, and that he soon went to serve the Prophet. 
Little is known of his early years; but a description 
of him has come down to us. Sir William Muir 
has described him as “very dark, with pronounced 
Negro features and bushy hair . . . tall and gaunt, 
not comely, but vigorous and sinewy.” 

* * * 


N the early days of the Prophet’s teaching, the 
Adzan was not sung, the cry, “To public prayer,” 
being easily heard by those who dwelt near by. It 
was not until the building of the first mosque at 
Medina that the more formal call was established. 
It is an interesting tale. The desire had been taking 
shape in the mind of the Prophet that a bell should 
be rung at intervals to call the faithful to their de- 
votions. A citizen who knew of this desire, dreamed 
that he met a stranger carrying just the right sort of 
bell, and begged that he might buy it, telling the 
reason for his request. But the stranger said, ‘Nay, 
I will teach thee a better way. Let a crier call, 
thus.” Whereupon he lifted up his voice and 
chanted the Adzan: 
God is Great! 
God is Great! 


| bear witness there is no other God but God! 
I bear witness that Mahomet is the Prophet of God! 


Come unto Prayer! 
Come unto Salvation! 
God is Great. 

There is no other God but God. 


The dreamer awoke with the vibrations of a glori- 
ous voice in his ears, and the exact words in his 
heart; and went at once to Mahomet who accepted 
the dream as a revelation from heaven. Recollect- 
ing the marvelous vocal abilities of Bilal, as well as 
the piety and uprightness of the former slave, the 
Prophet immediately summoned him. That very 
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The First Muezzin 


By BLANCHE WATSON 


dawn—twelve hundred years ago—the slumberers 
of Medina were aroused by what Lafcadio Hearn 
describes as ‘a far-echoing and m-nificent voice, 
calling them to prayer, since when -» 1m has known 
no day when the song of the }- ::::in has not gone 
up to God.” Some believe (and they include the 
author of The First Muezzin) that the melody 
of the Call was not taken from the dream, but was 
improvised by Bilal, who chanted it with those sin- 
gularities of modulation and wierdness of feeling 
still characteristic of African melody; for, it is 
pointed out, Mahomet would have approved any- 
thing suggested by the Abyssinian, whom he highly 
esteemed and to’ whom he often went for advice 
on matters of great importance. 

It is recorded that as Islam strengthened, Bilal’s 
position became more important, and his duties more 
varied. Eventually he held the office of treasurer of 
the Prophet and was steward of his household. He 
first chanted the Adzan from the now world famous 
temple at Mecca; and he was the one chosen to walk 
by the Prophet’s side on the occasion of the latter's 
last pilgrimage to that hoiy piace. But after the 
death of the Prophet, the First Muezzin made 
known his resolve never again to sing the Adzan. 
Only once did he depart from this decision. When 
Omar visited Damascus, the chiefs of the people be- 
sought him that, as Commander of the Faithful he 
should ask Bilal to sing the Call in honor of the 
event. And the old man consented. It is written 
that when the still marvelous voice of the aged Afri- 
can sounded, amidst the hush of expectancy, Omar 
and all those about him, wept aloud, and the last 
notes of the singer were lost in a tumult of sobbing. 

* 


AFCADIO HEARN’S theory, that the Call 

as given today is the original call as Bilal sang 

it, has much to support it. “We have good reason 
to believe,” he says, “‘that melodies may be preserved 
by memory alone through more than a thousand 
vears.”” He cites the supposition that certain He- 
brew melodies have been transmitted unchanged, 
from the days of Solomon down even to our own 
time. The melody of the first Adzan, he thinks, 
could have had an equal chance. “Egypt, the land 
of changelessness,” he concludes “might have retained 
the traditional memory of the chant as first heard in 
the second decade of the Hegira, by Muezzins who 
had heard Bilal.” Be this as it may, the entire Mos- 
lem world—whether from east or west, north or 
south—hears today the very words that were first 
sung by the mighty and musical voice of Bilal-bin- 
Rabah, brother in love of Mahomet the Exalted— 
once, Bilal, the Unknown, sons of a humble slave 
girl of Abyssinia. 
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HAT an humble Negro, having no specific 
background in ornithological sciences, should 
have wrested the secret of flying from a common 
bird of prey is more than phenomenal. 

Some forty years ago, in a small, unpretentious 
town of Ohio, a boy was born who was christened 
Jay Howard Montgomery. No doubt, Piedmont 
was the Nazareth of Ohio of whom surrounding 
inbabitants queried: “Could any good come there- 
from?” Little 
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Ethiopia Spreads Her Wings 


By Fioyp C. Covincton 
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man’s meat is another's pcison. Isolation, therefor:, 
may stultify the powers of perception of one man; 
may accentuate those of another. It was the latte 
that proved the case of Jay Howard. ‘These years 
spent in evaluating the precious ores of such famou, 
mines as Pig Eye and Black Warrior in Arizona, 
Micene in Alaska; Arondo in California; and Signai 
—the oldest mine in the United States; were years 
void of normal social contacts. There were periods 

when he saw 


did they dream 
that one of six 
children of a 
village saloon- 
keeper should 
some day dissect 
the wings of vul- 
tures and give 
to the world the 
secret of their 
soaring. 

The city of 
Piedmont was 
only to claim 
the birth of 
young Jay. 
Fairmont and 
Wheeling, West 
Virginia, were 
to nurture his 
first decade. 
During those 
years the family had done sufficient trekking to in- 
ject baby Montgomery with the spirit of Wander- 
lust. The great clarion of “Go (farther) West, 
young man” lured him from his fireside at the age of 
ten, and he turned his eager eyes toward a new, 
yawning world beckoning to him to “come and see.” 

Years quickly sped, years rich in travel and experi- 
ence. In 1911 the youthful wanderer had seen 
enough of the external world to have his interest 
challenged in the formation of the earth’s bowels. 
That same year he entered the Colorado School of 
Mines. His education, to date, had been acquired 
in the exacting school of experience rather than in 
formal halls of academic lore. 

For two years he specialized in assaying and 
geology. He left the institution in 1912 and re- 
turned to complete a third year in 1913. During 
this interim he met a man who was to give him his 
first chance for practical development. It was the 
assistance and interest of E. M. Rogers, head of 
Guggenheim mining interests (by whom Montgom- 
ery was employed for nineteen years), that gave the 
Negro assayer his opportunity. During those two 
decades Montgomery handled and analyzed millions 
of dollars of ore for the Guggenheim interests, 
which led him into the gold, silver, and copper mines 
of Alaska, South America, and the United States. 
It has been proverbially said that what is one 


neither women 
nor children. 
And again, for 
fourteen 
months, he was 
the only human 
~ being in the vi- 
cinity of a mine 
inlitigation 


‘ 


‘ 
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where had 
— been left as 
— watchman. 


Those periods 
were not, how- 
ever, spent in 
vain. It was 
during this iso- 
lation that he 
had ample op- 
portunity to 
watch hundreds 


Jay Howard Montgomery and the model of his airplane of eagles and 


vultures soaring over the snow-capped mountains 
and barren wastes of two continents. For more than 
eighteen years the ease of flying exhibited by these 
birds challenged the wonderment and imagination of 
the assayer, finally raising the question in his mind: 
“Is it the life (power ) or wing construction of the bird 
which enables it to stay aloft for hours without ap- 
parent effort?” During his six years at Signal mine 
in Arizona, Montgomery began to probe his question 
with actual experiments. He began to observe more 
closely the movements of the great vultures soaring 
through space. Then, developing a special means of 
preserving dead birds in a rigid flying position he 
sent them aloft by toy balloons. One traveled more 
than twelve miles from an altitude of 1,500 feet. 
Becoming more convinced that it was the bird's 
wing, rather than the life or power which enabled it 
to soar forward into strong winds, the young assayer 
pursued his investigations in earnest. He exhausted 
everything he could find in libraries on birds. More 
than 20,000 specimens were martyred to his scientific 
analyses. After making hundreds of microscopic 


studies of every detail of the wing construction of 
hirds he concluded that Nature had built a power 
house within their wings. 

Irom his investigations he deduced that “the wing 
of a vulture as a whole is an airfoil—a lifting sur- 
face—but that it is an airfoil in three directions; 
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from the shoulder to the tip in length; from the 
shoulder to the tip in a twist on a 45 degree angle 
and in cross-section; that each of the twenty-three 
feathers is made up of three air foils, or feathers 
within feathers. He found that the air, striking the 
wing, starts spiraling, creating minute vacuums, 
finally being whirled off the rear of the wing, as 
well as toward the wing tip of the body. Mont- 
gomery found that the combined effect of the tiny 
vacuums is a forward thrust and the explanations of 
how such a winged body can create its own forward 
power within the wing itself.” 

On the ninth floor of a prominent building of Los 
Angeles, in a spacious suite of offices, the writer was 
presented to a copper-complexioned, slender man of 
about five feet seven inches in height. His large 
brown eyes were more piercing than those of an 
eagle; a warm smile brightened a face, possessing 
greatness which is axiomatic of modesty and sim- 
plicity. After telling something of his past he 
called a friend to bring in his model, built in every 
detail by himself. The tiny plane weighs sixteen 
pounds, with a wing spread of sixty inches. Inci- 
dentally this model of sugar pine is insured for $15,- 
000 by the $80,000,000 company representing the 
manufacturing interests for Montgomery's wing de- 
vice. The inventor, though his model and scientific 
formula are covered by three patents, is considered 
of sufficient value to the company to be insured for 
$100,000 by them. 

The smiling little man, dressed in a neat grey 
suit, invited us to take a chair while he placed his 
model on a small track in the front of two motor- 
driven propellors creating a thirty mile wind.  In- 
stead of being blown backward, as one would natur- 
ally expect, the plane moved forward directly in the 
wind. Montgomery then covered the wings of his 
model with two hoods of ordinary toweling and re- 
leased the plane again in front of the artificial blast. 
The airplane did not move but quivered helplessly 
in the wind. “You see, it is the wing construction 
of the plane that makes the difference,” he said. The 
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Morning Serenade 


By Georce LEONARD ALLEN 


LL night in dreams your beauty's spell enwound me, 
Your wild allurement held me in its snare, 
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inventor removed the covers and pointed to the con- 
struction of the wings which were an exact replica 
in every detail of those of the vulture. 

In comparing his type of plane, now being con- 
structed by the Vortex Wing Company, with the 
standard planes Montgomery claims that his vulture: 
wing device will enable a plane to land or take-off 
with a speed of ten miles. Other types of planes re- 
quire a speed of forty-five to sixty miles per hour. 
An ordinary airplane will be blown backward in the 
presence of a strong wind unless its motors are going. 


The vulture-winged plane, according to the inventor, 


could—having gained altitude—shut off its motor 
and soar around the world without again turning it 
on. It could land or take off in any small area, 
office buildings included, as it requires only sixty feet 
for runway. 

It is significant to suggest that the former assayer’s 
invention is one of the twenty-two basic patents 
issued by the United States patent office during its 
existence. It is perhaps the longest and most com- 
plex on record, being more than 12,000 words in 
length. 

The local company is composed of some of the 
leaders of the aviation industry. Ben S. Hunter, 
former vice-president and general manager of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation is president; G. Ray 
Boggs, formerly of Lockheed but now president of 
Nevada Air Lines, is vice-president. Wayland 
Avery is secretary and treasurer. An advisory board 
has been formed of aero-engineers, microphysicists, 
and ornithologists who have analyzed every detail of 
Montgomery’s invention. 

If it should develop, as is now believed by the 
many scientists and technical experts who have seen 
the model perform, that the black inventor has solved 
the mystery of bird flying holy writ will have again 
become enhanced through prophecy fulfilled. In the 
future when men shall soar into the ethereal blue 
flapping the pinions of a fool proof plane, shall not 
the heavens declare that “Ethiopia has spread her 
wings unto God?” 


All night weird faney's strange enchantment bound me 
Soul-tangled, in your dark rebellious hair! 

Earth's hot impetuous lover's kisses, burning 

With flaming ardor mounting ever higher, 

Are not more fervent than my spirit’s yearning, 


Are not more passionate than my desire! 


Love's tumult sets my very being thirsting 


For one glimpse of your twilight-shadowed face — 
The glory of the dawn’s tempestuous bursting 

Thrills me with longing for your swift embrace. 

Fling Sleep’s deep thraldom from your night-black eyes! 


Heart of my beauty-drunken heart, arise! 
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Communism 


By T. Arnotp 


F communism is making headway with Negroes 
in the United States, as the Congressional Com- 
mittee, headed by New York’s Congressman Hamil- 
ton Fish, evidently thinks, it is not because they 
hold any views regarding the ills of the class strug- 
gle, or because they are articulate in believing that 
the end of the strife between capital and labor will 
come through any of the formulas and doctrines set 
up by the communists, or any other labor group. 
They have crystallized their dissatisfaction through 
an unbroken experience that is as old as their resi- 
dence in this country. They ascribe no significance 
to the words bourgeois and proletariat, even if they 
know what these words mean. They are guided, 
not by the Marxian theory of “Economic interpre- 
tation of history,” but by the racial concept of op- 
pression and exploitation. The two views may point 
the need for change, but the motives spring from en- 
tirely different comprehensions. What we see is 
not communism but a more unified and purposeful 
discontent which is fertile soil for the communists. 

Now the communists know that the Negro is dis- 
satisfied with his lot in this country, and thus they 
have made the Negro’s discontent with the prevail- 
ing system their point of approach to Negro mem- 
bership within their ranks. As a consequence we 
see communists in New York, Chicago and Atlanta, 
opposing the brutality of policemen against Negroes, 
declaring for equal economic opportunities for all 
and advocating work in factories and offices for 
Negroes along with others. In Gastonia and Passaic 
they have insisted that Negroes be allowed to join 
the ranks of organized labor. Opposed to the con- 
servative methods of the American Federation of 
Labor, communists have criticized them for refusing 
membership to Negroes and have made good their 
own position by advancing colored men to important 
places within the ranks of their movement. 

But the net result of this has been negligible. 
There are few Negro members of the communist 
movement in this country, but there are many with 
communistic spirit and revolutionary leanings and 
it is upon this potential and dormant strength that 
the communists pin their faith, Some few years 


ago when the writer called the attention of one of 
the conservative labor groups to the probability of 
the growing sentiment of communism among Ne- 
groes he was met with the retort, “you need not 
bother about that, Negroes will never be commun- 
ists.” Recently I have seen pages of a forthcoming 
book in which the same point of view is expressed. 


Colored leaders called before the Congressional! 
Committee expressed themselves similarly. ‘Few 
Negroes are communists,” they say. “We have them 
routed,” said another, but the opinion still persists 
that Negroes are following the banner of commun- 
ism, at least to the extent of occasioning inquiry on 
the part of the Congressional Committee. The no- 
tion that the movement away from conservative 
American loyalty to radical revolutionary tactics is 
disturbing leaders in the South where white and 
colored communists are yet to be tried for meeting 
together in the city of Atlanta. 

It is traditional that the race is inherently loyal, 
then why are they pinning their faith in candidates, 
parties, statesmen, and movements, that are inimical 
to all that their inherent loyalty has meant? When 
one understands that Negroes in Chicago have re- 
mained loyal to the passing Mayor of that city be- 
cause he has given them a more nearly equal chance 
for employment than any other Mayor, he will have 
an explanation of the concept by which Negroes meas- 
ure the value of a cause, and the extent of their 
loyalty to it. This same psychology explains the 
break away from the Republican party in the last 
election; it explains the unified opposition against 
Judge Parker. We may deplore the adherence of 
Negroes to communism but far more deplorable than 
this is the feeling of insecurity in our present form 
of government which leads them to look elsewhere 
for opportunities and protection. 

If the Reds are notoriously infractious, if the 
wheels of industry are stopped or impeded, or peace 
and safety threatened because of the activities of th> 
Reds; and if by the granting of a fair chance to 
5,000,000 Negro workers we can be assured of a 
sufficiently large number of toilers to stabilize indus- 
try when it is threatened, is not the remedy clear? 
The chief argument communists use to bait Negro 
membership is that they are denied the right to work 
and to join labor union organizations along with 
others. To remove this argument is, of course, not 
easy. It involves many readjustments which not all 
employers have been willing to make, but there are 
sufficient experiments made with this end in view, 
and not from racial or welfare motives, to warrant 
further experiences. This takes the contention out 
of the sentimental “interracial’”’ realm into a purely 
economic and protectional measure, but the result 
will be gratifying to Negroes, compensating to em- 
ployers and quieting to the public that is disturbed 
over the probability of revolutionary uprisings. 
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NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 
Not Without Laughter. By Langston Hughes. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

W* have in this book, laconically, tenderly told, the 

story of a young boy's growing up. Let no one 
be deceived by the effortless ease of the telling, by the 
unpretentious simplicity of Not Without Laughter. Its 
simplicity is the simplicity of great art; a wide observa- 
tion, a long brooding over humanity, and a feeling for 
beauty in unexpected, out of the way places, must have 
gone into its makeup. It is generously what one would 
expect of the author of The Weary Blues and Fine 
Clothes to the Jew. 

Not Without Laughter tells of a poor family living in 
a small town in Kansas. We are shown intimately the 
work and play, the many sided aspects of Aunt Hager 
and her brood. Aunt Hager has three daughters: Tempy, 
Annjee and Harriett. Tempy is doing well; having 
joined the Episcopalian Church she has put away “nig- 
gerish” things; Annjee is married to a likeable scapegrace, 
Jimboy, guitar plunker and rambling man; Harriett, 
young, full of life and daring, is her heart's worry. She 
has a grandchild, Sandy, son of Anjee and Jimboy. 
And about him the story centers. 

Sandy with his wide eyes picking up knowledge of life 
about the house; Sandy listening to his father’s blues 
and ballads in the purple evenings, watching his Aunt 
Harriett at her dancing; Sandy at school; Sandy dream- 
ing over his geography book; Sandy at his job in the bar- 
bershop and hotel; Sandy at his grandmother's funeral; 
Sandy learning respectability at Aunt Tempy's,—and 
learning at the same time something of the ways of 
women from Pansetta; Sandy in Chicago; Sandy with 
his books and dreams of education—so run the many 
neatly etched scenes 

But the story is not Sandy's alone. We see Harriett, 
first as a firm fleshed beautiful black girl, quick at her 
lessons; we see her finally a blues singer on State Street. 
The road she has gone has been rocky enough. She has 
been maid at a country club where the tired business men 
made advances; she has been with a carnival troupe, she 
has been arrested for street walking. We follow Annjee 
in her trials, and Jimboy, and Tempy. And we get to 
know the wise, tolerant Aunt Hager, beloved by whites 
and blacks; even by Harriett who just about breaks her 
heart. Lesser characters are as clearly individualized 
and developed. We have Willie Mae, and Jimmy Lane, 
and Joe Willis, “white folks nigger,” and Uncle Dan, 
and Mingo, and Buster, who could have passed for white. 
The white side of town, the relationships of employers 
with laundresses and cooks, all these are adequately 
done. The book, for all of its apparent slightness, is 
fullbodied. 

One has to respect the author’s almost casual filling in 
of background. The details are perfectly chosen; and 
they make the reader see. How representative are his 
pictures of the carnival, and the dance at which “Ben- 


bow's Famous Kansas City Band” plays, and the gossip 
over back fences! How recognizable is Sister Johnson's 
“All these womens dey mammy named Jane an’ Mary 
an’ Cora, soon’s dey gets a little somethin’, dey changes 
dey names to Janette or Mariana or Corina or somethin’ 
mo’ flowery than what dey had.” 

As the title would suggest the book is not without 
laughter. Jimboy’s guitar-playing, Harriett’s escapades, 
the barber shop tall tales, the philosophizing of the old 
sheep “who know de road,” all furnish something of this. 
Sandy’s ingenuousness occasionally is not without laugh- 
ter. But the dominant note of the book is a quiet pity. 
It is not sentimental; it is candid, clear eyed instead— 
but it is still pity. Even the abandon, the fervor of the 
chapter called Dance, closely and accurately rendered 
(as one would expect of Langston Hughes) does not 
strike the note of unclouded joy. We see these things 
as they are: as the pitiful refugees of poor folk against 
the worries of hard days. It is more the laughter of the 
blues line—Jaughin’ just to keep from cryin’. 

The difference between comedy and tragedy of course 
lies often in the point of view from which the story is 
told. Mr. Hughes’ sympathetic identification with these 
folk is so complete that even when sly comic bits creep 
in (such as Madame de Carter and the Dance of the 
Nations) the laughter is quiet—more of a smile than a 
Cohen-like guffaw. But even these sly bits are few and 
far between. More than Sandy’s throwing his boot-black 
box at the drunken cracker, certainly a welcome case of 
poetic justice, one remembers the disappointments of this 
lad’s life. Sandy went on Children’s Day to the Park. 
“Sorry,” the man said. “This party's for white kids.” 
In a classroom where the students are seated alphabeti- 
cally, Sandy and the other three colored children sit be- 
hind Albert Zwick. Sandy, in the white folks’ kitchen, 
hears his hardworking mother reprimanded by her sharp 
tempered employer. And while his mother wraps sev- 
eral little bundles of food to carry to Jimboy, Sandy 
cried. These scenes are excellently done, with restraint, 
with irony, and with compassion. 

Sandy knows the meaning of a broken family, of pov- 
erty, of seeing those he loves go down without being able 
to help. Most touching, and strikingly universal, is the 
incident of the Xmas sled. Sandy, wishful for a Golden 
Flyer sled with flexible rudders! is surprised on Christ- 
mas Day by the gift of his mother and grandmother. It is 
a sled. They had labored and schemed and sacrificed 
for it in a hard winter. On the cold Christmas morning 
they dragged it home. It was a home-made contraption 
—roughly carpentered, with strips of rusty tin along the 
wooden runners. “It’s fine,” Sandy lied, as he tried to 
lift it. 

Of a piece with this are the troubles that Annijee 
knows—Annjee whose husband is here today and gone 
tomorrow; Annjee, who grows tired of the buffeting 
and loses ground slowly; and the troubles of Aunt Hager 
who lives long enough to see her hopes fade out, and not 
long enough to test her final hope, Sandy. . . . Tempy, 
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prosperous, has coldshouldered her mother; Annjee is 
married to a man who frets Hager; Harriett has gone 
with Maudel to the sinister houses of the bottom. “One 
by one they leaves you,” Hager said slowly. “One by 
one yo’ chillen goes.” 

Unforgettable is the little drama of Harriett’s rebellion. 
It is the universal conflict of youth and age. Mr. Hughes 
records it, without comment. It is the way life goes. 
Harriett, embittered by life, wanting her share of joy, 
is forbidden to leave the house. The grandmother is bel- 
ligerent, authoritative, the girl rebellious. And then the 
grandmother breaks. . . . “Harriett, honey, I wants you 
to be good.” But the pitiful words do not avail; Har- 
riett, pitiless as only proud youth can be, flings out of 
doors—with a cry, “You old Christian Fool!” A group 
of giggling sheiks welcomes her. 

Of all of his characters, Mr. Hughes obviously has 
least sympathy with Tempy. She is the arriviste, the 
worshipper of white folks’ ways, the striver. “They 
don't ’sociate no mo’ with none but de high toned colored 
folks.” The type deserves contempt looked at in one way, 
certainly; looked at in another it might deserve pity. 
But the point of the reviewer is this: that Mr. Hughes 
does not make Tempy quite convincing. It is hard to 
believe that Tempy would be as blatantly crass as she 
is to her mother on Christmas Day, when she says of her 
church “Father Hill is so dignified, and the services are 
absolutely refined! There’s mever anything niggerish 
about them—so you know, mother, they suit me.” 

But, excepting Tempy, who to the reviewer seems 
slightly caricatured, all of the characters are completely 
convincing. There is a universality about them. They 
have, of course, peculiar problems as Negroes. Harriett, 
for instance, hates all whites, with reason. But they 
have even more the problems that are universally human. 
Our author does not exploit either local color, or race. 
He has selected an interesting family and has told us 
candidly, unembitteredly, poetically of their joy lightened 
and sorrow laden life. 

Langston Hughes presents all of this without apology. 
Tolerant, humane, and wise in the ways of mortals, he 
has revealed beauty where too many of us, dazzled by 
false lights, are unable to see it. He has shown us 
again, in this third book of his—what he has insisted all 
along, with quiet courage: 


Beautiful, also, is the sun. 
Beautiful, also, are the souls of my people... . 


STERLING A. Brown. 
Paul Robeson—Negro. By Eslanda Goode Robeson. 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

RITTEN with a touch that is at once lightly 

caressing and unexpectedly firm, a sketch of the 

life of Paul Robeson comes to us from the pen of Eslanda, 

his wife. It is very rarely that biographic stories about 

one so young as Paul and one whose achievements have 

been crowded into so few short years are attempted. 

That is, it is a rare thing unless the subject has already 
passed into the far land of the happy warriors. 

Thus it does not seem strange that “Paul Robeson, 
Negro” isn’t biography, isn’t even solely the story of the 
life of Paul Robeson. Well done descriptions of Negro 
life and customs woven into a canvass of small town 
Negro ghettos and finally Harlem form a background 
upon which a series of vivid sketches of Paul Robeson 
are done. Paul as a child, Paul as an athlete, Paul as 
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a student, Paul as a dilettante, Paul as an actor, Pau 
as a singer, and finally Paul, the man—indolent, a bi 
selfish and dependent but withal sincere, human, boyish 
talented and wholly irresistible, all come to life for u 
through the magic that drips from the pen of the woman 
who made him. 

Robeson and his wife lay great stress upon the in 
fluence of Rev. Robeson, Paul’s father, but to all wh: 
read it is apparent that the influence of his early train 
ing wasn’t sufficient to salvage the genius and ability 
that lay buried beneath the inert mass of his good hu- 
mored laziness. Eslanda did that. She made more than 
a profession of it. She made a cult of the making of 
Paul Robeson. She has succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree and perhaps it was because she realized this that 
simultaneously with the peak of his success she chose to 
interpret this success to the world. Necessarily the inter- 
pretation is pervaded by the spirit of rapt awe that 
grips an artist who stands before his masterpiece and if 
it errs on the side of ardency, then one must realize that 
proper perspective is very difficult in such a relationship. 

That the book digresses into descriptions of Negro 
life that are not material is a natural consequence in 
trying to write about a life that has been short and not 
particularly full of action. The details are interesting 
but they add nothing to .one’s understanding of Paul; 
they are not of the type that explain character or moti- 
vations. Too, one hears a great deal about Paul's friends 
without learning much about Paul except that they liked 
him and were all willing to contribute to his upward 
climb in any way possible. In fact as one reads one 
becomes more and more firmly convinced that if Paul 
were to have reached the top through his own unaided 
efforts he wouldn't have done so. He could have but 
he simply would not have taken the trouble. He'd still 
be Paul Robeson, dilettante. He needed his friends as he 
needed his wife and as apparently he still needs them to 
carry on. 

Eslanda Robeson’s style is surprisingly good for a first 
book. She tells her story simply and naturally but beauti- 
fully. Her pictures are clear cut and if she puts a bit 
more of herself into the latter chapters than perhaps she 
realized, shall we say that the radiance of love meeting 
the dazzling glory that emanates from Paul's shining 
success blinded her and she lost her way a bit. 

EuNICE CARTER. 


The Negro in American Civilization. By Charles S. 
Johnson. Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 
CAREER of the Negro in America may be looked 
at in perspective or in cross-section, and whether 
it is viewed from one point of view or another the im- 
pression is likely to be profoundly different. 

Considered in the light of his history, with all its 
moving, strange, and sometimes tragic incidents, the 
story of the Negro in America is, to say the least, a 
peculiarly interesting and unique episode in the history 
of the world. From this point of view it assumes some- 
thing of the character and proportions of an epic, and 
in any case it offers materials for a great story, and 
one that has never been adequately conceived or written. 

On the other hand the situation of the Negro in the 
United States, looked at in cross-section, analyzed into 
its elements, with an emphasis upon ail its problematic 
and practical aspects, is not so thrilling and leaves the 
unbiased observer with the disquieting sense of some- 
thing unfinished and hopelessly incomplete. 
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Progress, in the perspective, is always inspiring, but 
regarded as a process, something to be analyzed, in- 
spected and assessed, “Progress,” as William James once 
remarked, “is a terrible thing.” It involves so much 
experimentation and, in consequence, so much wear, 
waste, and real loss. 

Mr. Charles Johnson and his associates have chosen 
1» look at the Negro’s position in America in cross- 
section, considering it in its practical and problematic 
aspects. The volume, The Negro in American Civiliza- 
zion, is chiefly concerned with such matters as the Negro 
in agriculture and industry, Negro health and Negro 
housing, Negro education and educability, Negro citizen- 
ship and law observance, and the more subtle and in- 
tractable problems of race relations. 

The first twenty-five chapters represent an unusually 
persistent and eminently successful attempt to assemble 
from all the multitude of monographs and special studies 
on the subject the positive and pertinent facts as to the 
present conditions and future prospects of the Negro as 
they appear in the different regions and cities in which 
any considerable part of the Negro population dwells. 

To survey, classify, compare, and review so large a 
body of materials is in itself an important and in no 
wise easy task. It could only have been accomplished 
as successfully as it has been in this case by one who 
had, independent of this survey, an intimate and exten- 
sive acquaintance with the facts. Charles Johnson, as 
Editor of Opportunity, and head of the research de- 
partment of the National Urban League, has had oc- 
casion to visit and become acquainted, through his own 
researches and those of the various branches of the 
Urban League, with the local conditions and sources of 
knowledge in every part of the United States These 
local investigations, and the continuous working over of 
the census material by other students in this field, notably 
Monroe N. Work, author of the Negro Yearbock, have 
made the present volume pcssible. 

The last five chcpters cf this study are a record of the 
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discussions of the national interracial conference at Wash- 
ington in December, 1928. They include several papers 
of first rate importance, among them one on “The Negro 
in Industry and Agriculture,’ by Niles Carpenter of the 
University of Buffalo; a paper on “The Health of the 
Negro,” by Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; a third on “Biological Fac- 
tors in Negro Mortality,” by Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

No other volume, so far as my knowledge goes, has 
brought together so large a body of authenticated facts 
touching the life of the Negro in the urban environment, 
and no other study has made so comprehensive a survey 
of the literature describing the conditions of the Negro in 
every part of the country, as is contained within the lim- 
its of the five hundred and more pages of which this vol- 
ume is made up. 


What strikes one as unique about this volume, as well 
as of the interracial conference of which it is in some 
sense a report, is the fact that these studies were under- 
taken at the instance and in the interest of sixteen socie- 
ties and organizations of both races engaged in some 
sort of educational and welfare work among Negroes. It 
was intended to furnish these organizations with a body 
of accredited facts to enable them, as Mary Van Kleeck 
puts it, “to perfect at once their understanding of the 
problem, and their technique” in dealing with it 


On the other hand, neither the conference nor the vol- 
ume which has grown out of it, has been particularly con- 
cerned with “a program directed primarily to the public.” 
In view of the fact that as, Wesley Mitchell has said, 
“there seems to be no group of social problems in which 
men’s attitudes have been characterized by a larger meas- 
ure of emotion and a smaller measure of science,” these 
studies strike one as something unique in the history of 
conferences 2s well as of the literature which has been 
concerned with the Negro problem. 


Rogert E. Park 
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Africa and the League of Nations 


By PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


F you were to look at a map of Africa of a century 
ago, all you would find would be a fringe of colored 
patches along the coast; the interior would be left blank 
as “unknown"—or, perhaps, dotted with mythical chains 
of mountains, dragons and other monsters. Today, not 
a single patch is left uncolored; the entire continent (with 
the exception of Abyssinia, Egypt and Liberia) has been 
appropriated by one or another of the European countries. 
It is hardly worth while to re- 
view in detail that “scramble for 


swaerts Rebellion. His challenge of what had occurre | 
there—a particularly ruthless use of bombing planes 
against a native tribe—initiated an inquiry which re- 
sulted in reparation to the natives concerned and 4 
public guarantee by the South African government to th: 
League that it would not carry on such repressive meas 
ures in the future. Just a year later, the effect of thi- 
publicity for such an unjustifiable native policy was seen 

in the entirely peaceful settlement 

of a somewhat similar dispute by 


Africa” which, ever since 1870, 
has agitated European diplomacy 
and caused one “crisis” after 
another, war sometimes being 
barely averted. The “scramble” 
amounted to international land- 
grabbing on a grand scale, some- 
times frankly ruthless, sometimes 
carried out under the form of 
“treaties” with native chiefs. But, 
too often, the native was ex- 


This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the League of Nations and 
World Problems of Race and Color, 
Slavery—Health, etc. 
ley has studied at close range the ac- 
tual procedure of the League of Na- 
tions having spent a year at Geneva 
The second article 
will also deal with African mandates. 


for that purpose. 


the South African government 
and its evident eagerness to re 
ceive the approval of the League 
on the basis of a full and frank 
report. Liberia, moreover, main- 
tains a permanent representative 
at Geneva and, as for instance, 
in the development of the work 
of the League’s Liberia Commis- 
sion (see below), is in a position 
to utilize the League's machinery 


Professor Brad- 


ploited for the benefit of the 
white colonist. Conditions such 
as were exposed in the Congo by the late E. D. Morel— 
single handed and against violent opposition and no 
less disheartening apathy—were no doubt the exception 
rather than the rule. But not infrequently, when the 
native African was not exploited he was neglected and 
disregarded, with the inevitable result that his claims 
to land, the preservation of tribal custom, etc., were 
ignored or abolished. Only occasionally, as in Nigeria 
under Lord Lugard, was a policy of development de- 
liberately carried through. Until 1920, Africans, prac- 
tically nowhere in their own continent had a voice in 
settling their own problems, nor, indeed, a spokesman 
to champion their rights on the international stage. 

That was the situation in 1920; let us see what changes 
have since occurred as a part of the world movement 
that brought the League of Nations into being. A glance 
at the map will show at once four independent states: 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Liberia and South Africa. Of these, 
all but Egypt are now members of the League; Egypt 
will become so as soon as a stable government develops 
there, and it is now invited and does attend all the tech- 
nical conferences organized by the League. 

What does it mean that these states are members of the 
League? In the first place, they take part on a basis of 
complete equality, in the activities of the League. They 
send delegates to the Assembly and are eligible to be 
elected to the Council. (The work of these and other 
League agencies will be explained in detail in a future 
article.) 

But their membership has much more than this formal 
value. It provides, for the first time, a platform from 
which the claims and aspirations of the native African 
can find expression. True, South Africa is to-day gov- 
erned (so far as international relations are concerned) 
entirely by its white citizens. But it was a delegate of 
Haiti who raised on the floor of the Assembly the ques- 
tion of the treatment by South Africa of the natives in 
the South West African mandate in the so-called Bondel- 


wherever it may be useful. It is 
to be remembered, too, that mem- 
bership in the League carries with it membership in 
the International Labor Organization and participation 
in its important activities. 

But the League means much more than this to Africa. 
The Great War resulted in the transfer of the German 
colonies in Africa to the victorious powers. Most of 
them desired to annex these colonies outright; it was the 
objection of President Wilson to this policy that lead to 
the adoption of article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
which established and defines the so-called “Mandates 
System.” 

The fundamental basis of the Mandate System is ex- 
pressed in article 22 itself; “to those people not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world, there should be applied the principle 
that the well-being and development of such peoples form 
a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
Covenant.” 

Three classes of mandates were established; with the 
exception of South West Africa (which, sparsely in- 
habited, was placed in class C), all the ex-German colo- 
nies in Africa were set up as class B mandates. 

For each class of mandate, specific provisions were 
inserted in article 22 as a guide to the “mandatory” to 
which each mandate was assigned by the Allied Powers 
for government and administration. These may be sum- 
marized for the B and C mandates as follows: first, 
there are definite prescriptions forbidding certain abuses 
—the slave trade, the arms traffic, the liquor traffic, the 
fortification of the territory or the military training of 
the natives for service outside it (subject unfortunately, 
to exception in one case, in favor of France)—which had 
too often marred colonial enterprises in the past. Second, 
there are provisions to “guarantee freedom of conscience 
or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals . .. and to secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the 
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League’—in other words, 
to protect the interests of 
the indigenous population. 
Third, to insure the faith- 
ful performance of these 
duties, the Council of 
the League was au- 
thorized to define them 
specifically and in de- 
tail for each mandate as 
it was set up and the 
“mandatories” were re- 
quired to render an an- 
nual report to the Council 
on their administration of each 


individual 
mandate. 

How has the mandate system worked in 
practice? The four “mandatories” selected 
for the African colonies were Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and South Africa; for Ruanda 
Urundi, the Cameroons and Togoland 
(jointly by France and Great Britain), 
Tanganyika, and South West Africa (the 
only C class mandate) respectively. Each 
power must make an annual report to the 
League which 


goes first to — FREE PEOPLES 


the Mandates 


Com mission SUBJECT PEOPLES 
POLITICAL DEPENDENCIES 
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administration collected from official and 
unofficial sources throughout the year 
and placed at the disposal of the mem- 
bers of the Commission for study be- 
fore they meet to discuss the government 
reports at their semi-annual meeting. 

On the basis of these 
written and oral reports, 
petitions and _ persona! 
information merely in- 
directly received by the 
Commission, it draws up 
a formal report on the 
year’s administration in 
each mandate which goes 
to the Council for discus- 
sion and decision on any 
points raised by the Com- 
mission. 

The Council has been 
willing to give the 
mandatories ample op- 
portunity to state their 
case and to correct what 
it may view as breaches 
of the “sacred trust”; some critics 
have charged it with hesitancy 
and even surrender. But I believe a 
perusal of the records of the Commis- 
sion and of the Council's discussion are 


the Ceuncil amu INDIRECTLY RULED PEOPLES convincing proof of a steady and per- 


(nine members 
plus special 
member, the former Director of the Mandates Section at 
Geneva) which examines the report and forwards its 
comments on these to the Council for final action. The 
majority of the Commission must be nationals of non- 
mandatory powers; they serve not as representatives of 
their government but as individuals selected for their 
experience in colonial affairs or as authorities on native 
problems. One woman now serves and since 1926 
Germany—whose colonies the mandates formerly were— 
has been represented. 

These reports, two other principal sources of informa- 
tion are open to the Commission and the Council. The 
Commission meets regularly twice a year at Geneva and 
examines in very great detail the reports from the man- 
datories. First, the mandatories now send the principal 
officers concerned in local administration to Geneva to 
answer the question of and justify the details of ad- 
ministration before the Commission. This has proved an 
invaluable way not only for securing information but of 
establishing friendly relations between the League's au- 
thorities and those of the mandates, thereby facilitating 
the carrying out of suggestions from Geneva and the 
mandates themselves and providing a warning to the 
mandatories that they should conform to the League’s 
standards of administration. Second, the inhabitants of 
the mandates may send up petitions as to abuses which 
must be sent through and commented upon by the manda- 
tory concerned. The accuracy and value of the Mommis- 
sion’s reports is greatly enhanced by the work of the 
Mandates Section of the League’s Secretariat at Geneva, 
which serves as a constant and indispensable source 
of detailed information and varying opinion on local 


sistent determination on the part of 
both bodies to see that the trust is 
carried out. 

One instance—for the South West Africa in the Bon- 
delswearts Rebellion—has been given; many can be found 
in the Commission’s records on each of the mandates. 
Not only is there a hitherto non-existent opportunity for 
the natives of these colonies to voice their complaints 
and express their desires, but, for the first time, there is 
an international agency charged with the specific duty 
of seeing that these rights are upheld. No impartial 
observer can put down a volume of the Commission’s 
minutes without being impressed by the extraordinary 
energy and devotion with which its members carry out 
their work. 

Although the meetings are not public the minutes are 
published within a few months and questions raised by 
the Commission are discussed at the next Council meet- 
ing, certainly within six months. It is, therefore, to-day 
out of question for any serious failure to live up to the 
“sacred trust” to go unnoticed and undebated. Even if 
a particular situation is not finally cleared up in six 
months or a year, the fact that it is under discussion be- 
tween the government concerned and the League agen- 
cies described above means that it cannot—and will not 
—be sidetracked or hushed up. And the qualification 
of the members of the Mandates Commission to discuss 
the question raised are so varied and practical—as gov- 
ernors, permanent officials, etc.—as to guarantee that the 
decisions taken will be thorough and efficient. 

This is only one of the ways in which the work of the 
League is of importance and value to Africa. Some 
of its other activities and agencies will be described in 
next month's issue. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
HE National Urban League has announced the fol- 
lowing social service Fellowship awards for the 
school year, 1930-31: 

Miss Alice H. White of Philadelphia, graduate of the 
Philadelphia School of Social Work, the renewal of the 
Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship of $1,200; 

Miss Pearl Corine Renfroe of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
B. S. University of Minnesota, 1930, a joint New York 
School and Urban League Fellowship at $1,200; 

Miss Kathryn MeCracken, A. B. Atlanta University, 
1923, a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship of $1,200; 

Louis Braxton White of St. Louis, Mo., B. A. lowa 
State University, 1930, a joint Fellowship of approxi- 
mately $1,200 provided by the Pittsburgh Urban League, 
the National Urban League and the University of Pitts- 
burgh which remits tuition; 

Raymond Spenser Bennett, A. B. University of Cincin- 
nati, 1928, a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship of $1,200; 

Miss White, Miss Renfroe and Miss McCracken are 
assigned to the New York School of Social Work, Mr. 
White to the University of Pittsburgh and Mr. Bennet to 
the University of Chicago. 

CIVICS 
NE hundred of the most outstanding citizens of 
Kansas City have been organized by the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Conrad H. Mann, to plan 


Kathryn McCracken 
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civic improvements for the next ten years. The colored 
personnel of the committee is as follows: C. A. Franklin, 
Editor; D. A. Holmes, Minister; E. S. Lewis, Urbana 
League Secretary; F. W. Dabney, Fraternal man; T. k. 
Watkins, Business man; S. R. Hopkins, Real Estate man; 
H. O. Cook, Teacher; Mrs. H. O. Cook, Club woman; 
Mrs. T. A. Jones, Club woman; Mrs. Ida M. Becks, Club 
woman; J. E. Perry, Physician; T. C. Unthani, Physi 
cian; L. A. Knox, Lawyer. 

SCIENCE 

R. ERNEST E. JUST, head of the Department of 
D Zoology of Howard University, and vi i 
dent of the American Association of Zo lozisis, has + 
from New York for Padua, Italy, where he is one of six 
speakers at the general sessions of the eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoologi:ts held September 4+ to 11. 
Dr. Just is a Rosenwald Fellow of the American Re- 
search Council and is regarded as one of the world’s 
leading authorities on fertilization. 


EDUCATION 

LEXANDER L. JACKSON, of Chicago, has been 
A elected vice-president of the Alumni Association 
of Phillips Andover Academy of Andover, Mass. Mr. 
Jackson is a graduate of Harvard University, class of 
1914. 
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